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city. This daring violation of the law was for the moment successful. Sulia's
opponents fled, and Sulla himself was able, after holding the consular election
for 87 B.C., to start for the East. But no single event was more directly
responsible for the internecine conflicts which distracted Italy during the next
six years, and fatally weakened the whole fabric of the republican government
and of Italian society. Into the details of these conflicts we cannot enter here.
To the challenge given by Sulla, Cinna and Marius replied in the same spirit.
For the second time a Roman army led by a consul forced its way into Rome,
and the Forum ran with blood. But Marius's triumph was short-lived. He was
elected consul for the seventh time for the year 86, but died \.ithin a fortnight
after he had entered upon office. For the next three years, and until he was
murdered by his own soldiers, Cinna was the virtual ruler of Rome. There is
no evidence that he had any definite policy, or indeed any aim beyond that of
securing his position in anticipation of Sulla's return from Asia. His leading
opponents were slain or driven from Rome to take refuge with Sulla. He
collected troops and even a fleet, and he endeavoured to attach to his side the
newly enfranchised Italians. The only permanent achievement of these
years of lawless rule was the enrolment of the new citizens on the register
of the tribes, a work which in all probability was carried out by the censors
of 86 B.C.
Scarcely less characteristic of the constitutional anarchy which prevailed, and
also of the dangerously independent authority of a general in command of legions,
is the record of Sulla's doings in Greece and Asia. Secure in the attachment of
his soldiers, he calmly ignored the fact that he had been superseded in his
command. His first successor, L Valerius Flaccus, was murdered by his own
legate Fimbria at Nicomedia, and two years later Fimbria, deserted by his
soldiers, committed suicide. But though destitute of legal authority, Sulla
waged a successful war against Mithridates, and finally, in 85-84, he not only
concluded a treaty with the king, which restored to Rome the hegemony in Asia
Minor which she had temporarily lost, but resettled with a high hand the
affairs of the province of Asia.
In the spring of 83 Sulla landed at Brindisi with a formidable force of
seasoned troops ready to follow where he led. For the third time in the space
of eight years Italy was the scene of a civil war. But the contest was an un-
equal one, and not even the desperate valour of the Samnites and Lucanians
could arrest Sulla's victorious advance. On November 1st, 82, the decisive
defeat of the Samnites outsMe the Colline gate of Rome left Sulla absolute
master of the situation. Before the close of the year he was created dictator,
the first for a hundred and twenty years, and with powers ampler than had ever
been given to any Roman citizen since the republic began. It was for him to
heal the wounds inflicted by ten years of ruthless civil war, to re-establish
orderly government, to restore confidence, and guard as far as might be against
any recurrence of the anarchy which had brought the Roman state to the brink
of disruption. Sulla acted as all that was known of his previous career made it
likely that he would. His proved courage, resolution, and capacity left no room
for doubt that he would rule with a strong hand. Unfortunately, it was scarcely
less certain that he would exhibit a callous indifference to suffering, absolute un-
serupulousneps in removing all obstacles that stood in his way, and a revengeful-
ness towards opponents as bitter as that which animated Marius and more
terrible in its deliberate thoroughness. His treatment of Achaia and the
province of Asia had been bad enough, but far worse in the legacy of bitterness
which it left behind it, was the laying waste of Samni; m and Lucania, and the
destruction of Pneneste. The fitting sequel to tLese barbarities was the